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LETTERS from the Members 


A DVISE us as to the special rail- 
road rates as we should like to send 
a delegate to your annual Convention 
if possible. 
F. R.—South Dakota 

The railroads give a rate of one-way 
fare plus one-third for the round trip 
to the Convention. We are more than 
pleased to learn that you contemplate 
sending a delegate from such a long 
distance and we shall be happy to ex- 
tend your representative every cour- 
tesy and consideration. 


INDLY send us full particulars 
regarding the press meet which 
you hold annually in New York. We 
have several students who desire to at- 
tend the Convention and would appre- 
ciate your rushing this material if it is 
ready for distribution. 
R. K.—West Virginia 
I am very much pleased to learn of 
your plans for sending delegates to the 
Convention and I have forwarded to 
you all the literature issued to date de- 
scribing this coming event. The final 
program will not be ready until shortly 
before the Convention because few of 


the people we ask to speak to the dele- 
gates are able to give us their accept- 
ance until two or three days before the 
meetings. 


AM writing to ask you if we may 

join your association. We have an 
eight page publication; four pages of 
school material, and four pages of syn- 
dicated material. Our paper is printed 
by the (a printing firm special- 
izing in a certain type of school pub- 
lication) If we are eligible to 
join the association we also want to 
enter the contest. 


M. R.—Pa. 
We should be more than pleased to 


have your publication a member of the 
C.S. P. A. But, to be frank with you, 
I am afraid that the presence of so 
much syndicated material would auto- 
matically place it very low in our con- 
test. We believe that a school paper 
can never be a real school publication 
until every word in it is written by stu- 
dents in the school. This is a much 
harder thing to do than to buy some of 
your paper already made. It is also 
more expensive for you to publish such 
a paper than it is the kind which you 
now issue. We have no objection to 
your becoming a member. We would 
not be doing our duty if we should ad- 
vise you otherwise. I do think, how- 
ever, that a frank statement of the con- 


ditions of membership is what you and 
your staff should receive. 


T the present time, for your in- 

formation, we expect to send three 
delegates to the 1935 Convention. The 
Publications Council wishes to thank 
you for the sugestions given them on 
running a press conference at which 
time we hope to organize a state asso- 
ciation. At the present time we do not 
know what the response will be but we 
feel certain that we can at least start 
the movement. 


D. K.—Pa. 
The C. S. P. A. is always ready and 
willing to assist you in every way pos- 
sible and if we have been able to aid 
you in outlining your conference and 
laying the foundation for your state 
association we feel that your ultimate 
success is our reward. Be sure you 
write up the proceedings for “The 
School Press Review” for we try to keep 
a running account as a record and list 

of future events in the several issues. 


HAVE received “The School Press 

Review” regularly during the past 
two years and have noted the interest 
and high quality of its contents. I was 
particularly interested in one or two 
articles appearing therein by John 
Stempel, who happened to be a high 
school and_ university 
mine. 


classmate of 


R. H.—California 
John Stempel of the New York Sun 
has been a regular and highly popular 
speaker on the C. S. P. A. Convention 
programs. He gives a most interesting 
talk on “News Tips” and will give it 
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again for the 1935 Convention. 


W HEN I was appointed Editor-in. 
chief of the “Spinning Wheel” a 
year ago, my first act was to investigate 
our past position in the Columbia Scho. 
lastic Press Association. I found, to 
my surprise, that in the two years of 
the paper’s membership in the C. S. P. 
A., it had first been rated, “First in 
Third Class” and then its rating lapsed 
back into just “Third Class.” This was 
quite disconcerting. I began to wonder 
at the value of C. S. P. A. membership 
when the paper fails to profit from crit- 
icism offered in the contest. 

Not knowing how the previous ed- 
itor adhered to the rules implied by 
the C. S. P. A. scoresheet, I am at loss 
for a reasonable explanation of the pe- 
culiar circumstances. However, fully 
confident that C. S. P. A.’s motive is 
journalistic perfection, I prepared, with 
your scoresheet as a basis, a complete 
style book. This book was distributed 
among the members of the staff with 
orders for strict adherence to the rules 
contained therein. 

The purpose of this letter is to beg 
acknowledgement of the progress that 
the “Spinning Wheel” has made. So 
obvious has been the advance that let- 
ters of commendation and appreciation 
have come from many. Leaders of re- 
pute in the journalistic world agree 
with us that the “Spinning Wheel” in 
its recent issues, is the very essence of 
journalistic achievement; easily com- 
pared with any one of the “Medalist” 
papers. We look forward to this year’s 
contest with hope of jumping from our 
place in third class to first class. 

I hope that you will give this matter 
your personal attention. Thank you 
sincerely for your kind attention. 


It was a pleasure to receive your let- 
ter and to know of the way in which the 
work of the C. S. P. A. has been re- 
ceived in your school. 

With reference to the judging, you 
undoubtedly know that none of it is 
done in my office. Your letter explain- 
ed so well the situation in your own 
school that I am having a copy of it 
made to attach to the “Spinning 
Wheel” for the convenience of the 
judges. It is interesting to know of the 
style book which you have prepared for 
the use of your staff. 

We have one also which is used by 
members of the association in great 
numbers, particularly for staff instruc- 
tion. I hope the results of the contest 
will meet with your complete satisfac- 
tion. 
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The Value of the Editorial Paragraph 


By MARLEN PEW 


Editor of Editor and Publisher 


E are interested in what John M. 

Henry says about editorial para- 

graphing, one of the best arts in 
editorial practice. A real paragrapher 
is a bird of rare plumage, as you will 
know if you have ever tried to write 
these snappy two to four line items 
which must be “on top of the news” 
and give each situation a witty twist. 
As a syndicate manager, years ago, I 
was called upon to find a paragrapher 
for a daily stint in our office, and I 
combed the country for weeks to lo- 
cate a man capable of meeting the 
requirements. It is doubtful if there 
are two dozen expert paragraphers in 
the business. 


John Henry won his fame doing 
paragraphs for “Council Bluffs (Ia.) 
Nonpareil.” His stuff for years has 
gone the rounds of the press and has 
been as frequently quoted in “Literary 
Digest,” ever eager for such material, 
as that of any writer. Moreover, Mr. 
Henry qualifies as an expert by reason 
of close analysis of this special work. 
He mixes the paragraph cocktail from 
a formula as rigid as any to be found 
in the bartender’s handy recipe book. 
You find, after talking with Mr. Henry, 
that the business of combining a news 
fact with a witticism is not something 
which flows from anybody’s mill, but is 
a distinct technique to be cultivated 
and refined through long trial and ex- 


perience. He reduces the matter to a 
science. 


west is an editorial paragraph? 
1 ind little or no mention of it in 
the textbooks and have vainly searched 
the histories to locate its origin. It 
seems to be distinctly an American pro- 
duction, now spread to several Euro- 


pean nations. One authority has as- 
serted that it started in a newspaper 
in Washington, following the Civil 
War, but Mr. Henry looked up the files 
and found that the stuff referred to 
was only terse editorial comment, neith- 
er subtle, clever, nor carrying any ele- 
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ment of surprise. He thinks that the 
genuine article, meaning an editorial 
brevity, in from two to four lines, com- 
bining a news statement with amusing 
comment, originated in some American 
newspaper about 25 years ago, thanks 
to the genius of some unknown wise- 


* 


Editorial Paragraphs— 


Writing Them a Science 


EW editors or advisers of 

school publications read “Edi- 
tor and Publisher”, the weekly 
newspaper trade journal, but they 
should if for no other reason than 
to become acquainted with Mr. 
Marlen Pew’s famous column, 
“Shop Talk at Thirty.” Last 
year Mr. Pew spoke to the dele- 
gates to the Tenth Annual Con- 
vention of the C. S. P. A. and 
many became acquainted with him 
personally. As a reminder of that 
inspiring address we reprint here 
with his special permission one of 
the “Talks” for which he has be- 
come so famous among newspaper 
men and women the world over. 
One finds in his columns an edu- 
cation and a vision of the jour- 
nalistic world which cannot be 
gleaned from texts. Personal ex- 
periences and observations which 
only a lifetime can accumulate 
form the basis of these comments. 
Here is one the information in 
which can easily be adapted to our 
school publications and it may help 
to open new vistas to those who 
are seeking a way to liven their 
pages without resort to the usual 
type of humor (?) which appears 
in so many of our periodicals. 


cracker, but I believe it must be much 
older. The “Literary Digest” has car- 
ried its featured weekly reprint of news- 
paper humor under various titles for 
40 years, starting April 15, 1893. The 
editor of that column, W. Carnan Rob- 
erts, tells me that since he has edited 
the column, for more than 20 years, he 
has read approximately 100 newspapers 
each week in the process of collecting 
the material. Incidentally, I asked Mr. 
Roberts this week if he considered 
editorial paragraphing a progressing 
or declining art, and he thought it was 
better practised than ever. 

Mr. Henry describes the editorial 
paragraph as “a very brief editorial ex- 
pression, usually two or three lines, 
making subtle and usually surprising 
comment; usually humorous, less often 
satirical or inspirational.” Here are 
two examples: 

“A midwestern legislature proposes 
to buy a fossil bed. Some legislatures 
are never satisfied.” 

“King George is stronger now. Queen 
Mary went shopping the other day and 
he suffered no relapse.” 

Says Mr. Henry: “The paragraph 
is not a written joke; it is too short and 
too subtle for that. Rather, it is a re- 
fined wisecrack or ‘bon mot’, put to 
paper. The wisecrack and ‘bon mot’ 
occur in conversation, but they would 
be too obvious for enjoyment if print- 
ed. The editorial paragraph is a refine- 
ment of them. The wisecrack is age 
old, but anything approximating the 
paragraph is recent. There are few if 
any paragraphs in the Bible. Literature 
of a century or two ago occasionally 
had a verse similar to the paragraph 
that has become a feature of the Amer- 
ican press. I well remember Pope’s 
classic sally: 


“You beat your pate, and fancy wit 
will come; 
Knock as you will, there’s nobody at 


,»” 


home’. 
(Continued on page 2) 





GATHER from Mr. Henry that the 

best editorial paragraph writer is the 
chap who is a keen reader of news- 
papers, senses the humor of our path- 
etic stumbling human progress, and 
knows how to turn a snappy line o’ 
type. Here is what the expert says: 

“Sentence writing demands: 

“1. The phrase or word on which 
a paragraph depends for success must 


not be hidden. 


“2. There must be sufficient ‘break’ 
or hesitation before the reader’s atten- 
tion is turned from what the writer 
apparently planned to say to what he 
really is saying. 

“3. Exact shades of punctuation 
must be used. Some paragraphs de- 
mand the period and complete break; 
others a comma; others a semicolon; 
some only a ‘but’ or other conjunction; 
still others nothing. 


“4. All to the purpose that the read- 
er’s attention is properly challenged for 
the unexpected comment on the para- 
graph’s end. 

“5. Keen choice of words, so that the 
word or phrase which carries the point 
of the paragraph is sure to convey to 
the reader, in proper psychological as- 
sociation, precise meaning, and the wri- 
ter must avoid extraneous or superflu- 
ous words which, by reason of their un- 
usualness, oddity or placement, would 
distract attention from the ‘point’ word. 

“6. Select bright, sparkling com- 
ment, that which would delight a bril- 
liant mind, and avoid vulgarity and 
cutting satire.” 


ROF. L. N. FLINT, of the Univer- 

sity of Kansas, once said: “Para- 
graphs have flashlight intensity, and set 
forth truth with the instantaneous clar- 
ity of a good cartoon.” Daily associa- 
tion with a newspaper that publishes 
witty comments on the news, it might 
also be said, is like being in the com- 
pany of a bright, happy, sharp-witted 
companion, whose spiced conversation 
leaves you glowing with good spirit. 

The writing formula that Mr. Henry 
advocates follows. The editorial para- 
graphs, by the way, are his own: 

1. Make a statement of fact, then 
follow with surprising comment, keep- 
ing the point of comment until the end 
of the paragraph, and leaving some- 
thing for the reader’s mind to supply 
by association of ideas. 

2. Comment may be of varied na- 
ture: 

(a) Exaggeration: 

“Austria recently went without 
a government for twenty-seven 
days. However, that record has 
been beaten several years by 
Chicago.” 
(b) Understatement: 


Two 


“What was the greatest danger 
in the recent war?” an inquisitive 
woman writer is asking men who 
served then. Well, lady, as we 
recall, it was the dastardly prac- 
tice of making deuces wild. 
Incongruous: 

“A newspaper says it’s quite 
the thing now in society to be 
well informed about and talk 
about the latest murders. One 
should be careful, of course, to 
converse about only the murders 
in which none of the guests have 
figured.” 


Violently different 
pected: 

“An American girl shocked 
Parisians recently by walking in 
her sleep, completely unclad. 
The Parisians never before had 
seen an American asleep.” 


than ex- 


3. Forms of the paragraph may be 
numerous, all variations of the standard 
“statement and comment.” 

(a) Standard: 

“Most Americans were fearful 
when Lindbergh started south 
over those Mexican mountains. 
But evidently the Paris trip had 
exhausted the poets.” 

Fun: 

“The Christmas seal sale now 
is on. T. B. or not T. B.; that is 
the question.” 

Metaphor: 

“Easy street is by no means a 
one-way thoroughfare.” 
Distorted proverb: 

“Nowadays, the oil used at 
midnight is in a crankcase.” 
Paradox: 

“Whew! If we're going to 
have this extra month, let’s sand- 
wich it in between December 23 
and December 25.” 

Homily: 

“Consider the whale, Son; the 
only time it gets into trouble is 
when it stops swimming to 
blow.” 

Ironical explanation and dis- 
torted proverb: 

“District court maintains a 
stern correspondence school, but 
it is the only one in which some 
men will learn.” 

Modified quotation: 

“So live that you'll be the man 
your son thought you were be- 
fore he entered the teen age.” 

(i) Quotations from others: 

““"What do you do when her 
lips say, “Stop” and her eyes say 
“Go”’?’” asks a contemporary. 
Brother, in most places all traf- 
fic signals are disregarded after 
midnight.” 

4. Persons actually writing para- 
graphs should not try to fit any one 


(h) 


form. Write and let the comment chips 
fall where they will. For instance, these 
“ideas” and their expression in para- 
graphs: 

Idea—Adolph Hitler, the German 
leader, is regarded by many as an 
international menace. He has a 
moustache like Chaplin. 

Expression — “Hitler, the German 
leader, may be a menace, but we 
Americans have been taught that 
moustaches like that are funny.” 

Idea—An actress has given three 
farewell tours, and hasn’t quit yet; 
how silly! 

Expression — “After giving three 
farewell tours, a French actress has 
decided to stay on the stage. Much 
adieu about nothing.” 


BRE are some “do” and “don’t” 

rules laid down by Mr. Henry for 
the guidance of the paragrapher: Use 
only material of which most readers 
have ready knowledge. News columns 
are the best source, because paragraphs 
will appear while the news events are 
fresh in mind. Paragrapher, writing 
for magazine or syndicate, whose para- 
graphs appear from a week to a month 
after being written, must use less ev- 
anescent material. 


Recognized foibles of people, source 
of much material, are: 

Women and dieting; men and golf; 
husband, wife and bridge playing; 
women and automobile - driving, 
and silly chatter of radio an- 
nouncers. 

All holidays are to be observed, such 
as: 
Jan. 1 and resolutions, Christmas 

bills. 

Feb. 2 and Ground Hog Day, with 

inevitable “sausage” pun. 

Feb. 12 and Lincoln’s inability to 
pose for underwear ads. 

Feb. 22 and Washington as the best- 
known axe-man. 

March 17 and St. Patrick and snakes 
and delirium tremens. 

Memorial Day and Armistice Day 
usually get only serious paragraph 
comment. 

Because so many persons think a pun 
is the “lowest form of wit,” the para- 
grapher should not use a pun unless it 
is, without doubt, rather clever. 

Never paragraph about God, Stars 
and Stripes, love of mother, friendship 
or womanhood. However, these may 
be used if serious treatment is given. 

Write the paragraph so the reader 
can get the whole idea at once, almost 
at a glance. Otherwise what is written 
is merely a short editorial. Too lengthy 
a paragraph may confuse the reader’s 
ability to appreciate “the point.” 

(Reprinted from “Editor and Publisher” 

by special permission) 
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Trends In Journalism Courses As Related To The 


New Curriculum 


By LAMBERT GREENAWALT 
Chairman, Board of Standards; 
President, C. S. P. A. Advisers’ Association 


N Cleveland, during the annual con- 
cates of the National Council of 

English Teachers in November, 
1930, it was my privilege to discuss the 
“origin and status” of the school press. 

I showed that the school press had 
its origin in the motivated English class, 
but that it was also an attempt to imi- 
tate the professional and the college 
publication. I further showed that, in 
spite of its service as a house organ 
and as a stimulus and clearing-house 
for high-school writers, it was labeled 
as an “extra” and placed outside the 
pale of the very curriculum that gave 


it birth. 


I pointed out, however, the promise 
that lay in the statement by the Na- 
tional Department of Superintendence 
in 1929, to the effect that the school 
press should be brought into the fold 
as a duly accredited educational activ- 
ity. Since then, the activity has multi- 
plied itself, and has gradually attained 
recognition in many quarters. Besides, 
many courses of study in journalism 
have assumed a place of respect in the 
curriculum. The greatest threat against 
that work during the past several years 
has been the campaign for false econ- 
omy, including the challenge of the 
phrase, “fads and frills.” 


A word with reference to the curri- 
culum in general is also in place here, 
because I don’t know how to view the 
school press or the course in journal- 
ism without thinking of the whole cur- 
riculum, with which such work must 
become associated most intimately in 
the last analysis. 


Cer, high school courses 
of study were built “backwards” 
out of those established in the colleges 
for purely academic purposes. The col- 
leges said, “We want to do this; you 
must therefore prepare your students 


accordingly.” But, “The old order 
changeth,” and we are coming to our 
senses in that we consider first the pu- 
pil, for whom, and for no one else, 
the school system exists and has its 
being. 

The new high-school curriculum is 
being built up out of modern life needs 
and interests. Consideration of these 
bases has been too tardy, though in- 
evitable. Encouraging signs today in- 
dicate that the colleges are assuming 
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their only legitimate function: follow- 
ing through and building a logical 
superstructure out of the ground work 
on which high-school courses are evolv- 
ing. Educational construction from the 
roof down seems to have been the 
absurd, inverse order for generations. 


Journalistic training in high schools 
was handicapped originally in that it 
was also one of the hand-me-downs 
from the colleges. The handicap lay 
in the perfectly natural professional 
viewpoint which implied training and 
vocational objectives. The inevitable 
debate ensued, and, as recently as four 
years ago, the smoke had not cleared 
away. The burden of the report to the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors early in 1930, was to the effect that 
the schools are spending too much time 
on technical phases of journalism for 
vocational uses, and too little time on 
the cultural side. In the “English Jour- 
nal” for December, 1930, however, the 
Ohio committee on high-school jour- 
nalism reports a brief, tentative, com- 
posite outline after examining the 
Cleveland, Chicago, Indiana and IIli- 
nois courses, refuting the report pre- 
sented to the professional journalists. 
The December report states: “Teachers 
of high-school journalism are some- 
times accused of teaching their subject 
with a vocational end in view,— such 
accusation is entirely unfounded.” 


HE course in the college field 

stresses chiefly the history and tech- 
niques of journalism. The techniques 
include all phases of writing, editing, 
advertising, illustrating and engraving, 
printing, type, binding, etc. The view- 
point is generally vocational. 

The high-school course, wherever it 
appears, treats chiefly of the techniques 
of writing and editing, though other 
phases of the whole field enter in here 
and there. The viewpoint is usually mo- 
tivated composition, non-vocational, as 
we have seen, and the activities fre- 
quently tie up with the production of 
the school publication. 


All journalism courses in high school 
and college are rounding into shape 
under the Morrison unit-of-work sys- 
tem, but revealing conflicting concep- 
tions of the construction of a unit. In 
too many cases, mere topics are nick- 
named “units.” 


Most high-school courses logically 


“follow copy” through from origin to 
publication, actual or imaginary. 

The chief defect in the high-school 
course is that it is non-creative in too 
many cases, except in features. Many 
slants and contents are carried over 
from the traditional techniques of pro- 
fessional journalism. Strict adherence 
to the “five-W” lead, and other 
“musts” that cannot always be justified 
in the light of the rapidly changing 
modern field, is too much in evidence. 
Adherence to too many “musts” that 
are ignored even by professional pub- 
lications is indicated over a wide range. 

Certainly, in most of the states and 
cities that have established these 
courses, there is a great deal of content 
duplication. Science courses everywhere 
include Newton’s and Kepplar’s laws; 
and American history courses cannot 
escape the Revolution or the slavery 
problem. So is it quite in order for all 
news-writing courses to contain units of 
work on the News-story, the Editorial, 
the Feature, etc. Even the principles of 
setting up a unit in any field have been 
more or less standardized by the laws 
laid down by Morrison. But what I am 
saying is, no matter how well-organized 
each unit may be, it falls short of its 
greater opportunities when it is not a 
logical link in the perspective widening 
purpose that should have actuated the 
course from the moment of its incep- 
tion. 

The foregoing as well as the follow- 
ing inferences, together with statements 
of the present situation in the field of 
school journalism, are based on surveys 
and specific courses of study too num- 
erous to be mentioned individually 
here. 


_— particular aim of this resume 
is to picture creatively, in principle, 
the present close relation of school 
journalism to the modern high-school 
curriculum, and to forecast some of the 
possible outcomes of that active contact. 

The field and the implications in- 
volved in the present topic can be ap- 
proached only on the basis of principle, 
tendency, and far-reaching relation- 
ships. 

Hence our findings must be crystal- 
lized inductively. To this end, without 
knowing I should ever be called upon 
for this study, I have made it a point 
for more than ten years to examine out- 


(Continued on page 8) 
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The Editor Writes »« 


IS IT WISE? 


S it wise for school publications to enter the political 
arena and through their news stories and editorials take 
sides on elections and issues? 

Obviously, no! In fact, “a thousand times, no!” 

Yet several that came to us during the fall carried such 
stories and one gave prominence to its opinion in a boxed, 
front page editorial. These must be for home consumption 
for we can’t imagine anyone in school, excepting college stu- 
dents, being of voting age. The family usually pick up the 
school newspaper or magazine only to see how things are 
going at school. 

Schools are supported—to a lesser degree of late, it is 
true, but, nevertheless, supported—by the whole public. This 
includes all the people, with all their opinions, likes, dislikes, 
prejudices, beliefs and conclusions, as well as all sects, 
creeds and political affiliations. Consequently, the schools 
must be non-partisan whether they like it or not and this 
includes everything that is an integral part of the school. 

The children of all these people are students in the schools 
and, presumably, subscribers to the school publication. 
Their elders cancel their subscriptions when anything ap- 
pears in the daily paper which they do not like. The same 
course is open to the pupil but, he, being at a sensitive age, 
is not inclined to depart from the general action of the 
school on any such point. With room drives and 100 per- 
cent subscription drives he may fear school opinion to such 
an extent that he may openly acquiesce to a policy which 
may cause him private distress and parental disapproval. 

Should our school press readers and subscribers be sub- 
jected to such a condition? Again, no! 


Four 


HE game of politics is a strange one. It has rules that 
Hoyle or Queensbury would never be able to write 
down. School people deal with ideals, with their inculca- 
tion, with the virtues of good citizenship and character 
building, with minds in the making, with an ideal school- 
community. Politics is a new world and a strange one to 
any but those versed in its devious techniques. It is field 
for a school publication and its adviser to let severely alone. 
There was a day in American history when our newspapers 
were partisan journals. Few strictly partisan journals exist 
anymore. What people want now are the facts and they 
will form their own opinions. The metropolitan press serves 
the whole public just as a school publication serves the 
whole school. 

It is conceivable also that the school publication might 
bet on the wrong horse and that soon it would find itself in 
a defenseless position. What then? Will not the cry that 
the politicians are trying to control the schools fall on deaf 
ears? And can the politician be blamed for his normal and 
natural reaction to the attack of an openly professed enemy? 

We believe that the school publication is strictly an edu- 
cational project and as such has no basis for indulging in 
practices outside that province. We further believe that in 
entering the field of controversy the school publication 
weakens its position, opens itself to criticism and interfer- 
ence, and prepares the way for its own early demise. Ad- 
visers and others who are in close contact with the school 
publication must be continually on their guard to prevent 
the entry of their periodical into treacherous waters if they 
value the position it now holds in the school and in the 
community. 
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ROM North and South, East and West, registrations 
F have poured into the office of the C. S. P. A. indi- 

cating a wider geographical and numerical interest 
than ever before. Three delegates are expected from the 
Pacific Coast. Alabama and Florida state that large dele- 
gations will attend. From the Mississippi Valley and the 
Great Lakes region others have written in to say they will 
be with us. The western plains and the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains will be represented by delegates on the Campus of Co- 
lumbia University during the three-day session of the 
Association. The Atlantic Coast and the New England 
States as well as the great cities of the northeast will meet 
with representatives from a large section of the United 
States at the Convention. 

The wide distribution of delegates is a tribute to the 
extensive program of the Association which is proud of the 
service it is able to render the school publications of the 
country and at the same time acknowledges its debt and 
responsibility to those who impose a trust in its judgment. 

Just as the Convention (perhaps we can say THE Con- 
vention, with just pride) which is a meeting of minds and 
persons on common ground to discuss a subject of mutual 
interest, represents the United States, we look forward to 
the day when editors and staff members of school publica- 
tions from all parts of the world will participate in what has 
become the largest gathering of its type the world has ever 
seen. 
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Only two newspapers in a group of seventy-five which 
this editor has been reading, fail to carry the name of the 
city in which they were published in their date line. 
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Editors should remember when hard up for a feature 
article they can always reverse the usual procedure. Instead 
of asking the positive reactions throw in a few negatives. 
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Breaking Away from The High School Weekly 


By H. F. GILSON 


Adviser, “Crane Tech Chronicle” 


UBLISHING a high school news- 
P paper more often than once a week 

has been successfully undertaken 
by the “Crane Tech Chronicle” staff 
of Crane Tech High School, Chicago. 
During the past school year it was 
found possible to produce a paper four 
times a week. This policy was workable 
because the day school printing teach- 
ers taught evening school classes also, 
and linotyping, composition and press 
work was handled by both classes of 
students. Similarly, some of the eve- 
ning school paper work was done dur- 
ing the day school session. 

At the beginning of the present 
school year, however, a board of educa- 
tion ruling prohibited day school teach- 
ers from doing evening school work, 
so that each school was independent of 
the other. This ruling cut our sched- 
ule down to three papers a week, in- 
stead of four, for the first three months. 


ns the production of a paper in 
a school that does its own printing 
is dependent upon the efficiency of the 
linotypers for frequency of publication, 
it was found that in January of this 
year a return to the four-a-week sched- 
ule was permissible. It must be re- 
membered that the printing teachers 
are confronted each semester with new 
students, inexperienced with the varied 
and technical details of typography, 
linotype and presses. If the teacher of 
linotype, for instance, does not have 
several students to take advanced work 
as an elective, progress is indeed slow, 
and living up to any deflnite publica- 
tion schedule is difficult. We have been 
able to maintain our schedule only 
through the conscientious efforts of the 
printing advisers and the inspired co- 
operation of the printing students, not 
to say anything about overtime as an 
emergency factor. 

The “Crane Tech Chronicle” is a 
four-page, three-column sheet. The 
column width is twelve-and-one-half 
ems, and the column length, nine-and- 
five-eights inches. The printed page 
measures six-and-three-eights by ten 
inches; the paper page is seven-and- 
one-half by eleven inches. 


_ Principal H. H. Hagen sug- 
gested to the advisers that the 
possibility of publishing a paper more 
often than weekly be investigated, the 
problem of an increased number of 
deadlines loomed as the most difficult 
obstacle to overcome. Nevertheless, it 
was decided to “experiment” by the 
try-out method. After a year-and-a- 
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half we are still experimenting and, as 
far as the writer is concerned, the ex- 
periment will cease only when we ap- 
proach the goal of having a legitimate 
“daily,” coming out on every school 
day. 
Briefly, the advantages of having a 
school newspaper published three, four 
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or five days a week—hereafter referred 
to as the “daily”—are: 

1. News is news. Any definition of 
news demands that it be timely. In the 
“daily” news can be printed two, three 
or four days after the event. With the 
weekly publication a story is often 
omitted for lack of space or because 
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Views of the large-sized “Crane Tech Chronicle” and the smaller “dailies.” 
Two groups of staff members—Right: Seated (left to right)—Sam Brown, 
Milton Barr, Eric Stigler, William Bobco; standing—Philip Shapiro, editor- 
in-chief; left (left to right): Hyman Cohen, business manager; Manuel Gross, 
Charles Satler; rear: H. F. Gibson, adviser; Milton Barr, Norman Levcovitch, 


Sam Brown. 








it is not ready, and rather than print 
it two weeks after the occurrence, is 
not run. 

2. More “precedes” can be run on 
short notice. 

3. Handy size. The smaller size 
makes for a more thorough reading. 
It encourages readers to keep a perma- 
nent file because it can be kept in a 
standard size note book. It is in keep- 
ing with the doctor’s prescription: 
“small doses at frequent intervals.” 
Students are more inclined to take the 
paper home because the sheet can be 
tucked conveniently in a pocket. 

4. Is a home-room stabilizer. Teach- 
ers admit that the “daily” fills in ade- 
quately when miscellaneous duties take 
up their time. 

5. Brevity. Encourages the journal- 
istic style, because irrelevant material 
finds no room. Says less about a single 
item but includes more items. 

6. A deadline is no longer a theory. 
Places a premium on promptness, be- 
cause there is no “second” deadline. 

7. Increases circulation. There are 
more students with pennies than with 
nickels. Non-subscribers invariably buy 
a certain number of issues. Subscribers 
get more for their money since the spe- 
cial editions are included in the sub- 
scription rate. (This year our Christ- 
mas number sold for five cents.) 

8. Gives advertisers more space. Be- 
cause it is impractical to change the 
“ads” daily, they are run the entire 
week for the price of one insertion. 
“Repetition makes for emphasis.” 

9. Enhances school spirit. Gives the 
students a running account of activi- 
ties. 

10. Make-up is comparatively easy 
because of the absence of auxiliary 
decks, and no need of having many 
type families or sizes. 

Obviously, the “daily” has its weak 
points: 

1. Limited head display. Major 
stories can’t be given the prominence 
they probably deserve. Readers must 
become accustomed to miniature 
streamers, boxes and two-column, two- 
line desks for the “big play” stories. 
Third and fourth decks are entirely out. 

2. Illustrations reduced. The aver- 
age two-column cut must give way to 
one-column treatment. A single cut is 
about the limit per page. Insert cuts 
(half column) are practical and de- 
sirable. 


3. Advertising space proportionately 
low. Solicitors must keep advertising 
copy within bounds. Large display ads 
would take up a page. 

4. Redundancy. Stories that require 
elaboration are condensed due to lack 
of space and to balance. Feature and 
fiction stories are limited to space. 

5. Taxes business staff. Instead of 
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distribution taking place once a week, 
room representatives and business staff 
members must perform their functions 
three, four or five times a week. 

6. Deadlines. One deadline a week 
for staff members becomes a daily 
deadline. Adverisers realize that more 
time must be given, proportionately, to 
the “daily” than to the weekly. 


7. Press work is doubled. The cylin- 
der press handles a large form just as 
easily as a small one. With our former 
weekly two forms were used, now we 
run four forms for four “dailies” every 
week. 


I T is almost traditional for every high 
school to have a newspaper. Wheth- 
er the individual high school’s publi- 
cation problems appear as such is de- 
termined largely by the attitude of the 
school principal. Here at Crane, Prin- 
cipal Hagen is interested in having ani- 
mated activities. Yet he does not ask 
that minor details of policy be decided 
by the office, that a special edition be 
gotten out for this or that; nor has he 
time to censor page proofs; neither does 
he feel that because a certain editorial 
brought a protesting teacher to his of- 
fice, the entire policy and advisory per- 
sonnel of the “Chronicle” must be 
changed in a fortnight. Advisers, in 
general, know the attitude of the prin- 
cipal toward the faculty, student body, 
school activities and the public, and de- 
termine policies accordingly. Feeling, 
then, that our minor decisions have the 
general approbation of the office, our 
problems are not of a serious nature. 


Getting reporters to observe the in- 
creased number of dead lines, to con- 
template that “today’s story must ap- 
pear in tomorrow’s paper,” is probably 
our major problem. Writers in general 
are not alone at fault in this respect: 
copyreaders too often feel that their 
job is to go over copy in a cursory 
manner because “the adviser will read 
it again anyway.” Our copyreaders have 
contended that it is not within their 
province to have to rewrite stories; they 
maintain that either the author hasn’t 
the ability to write for print, or the 
masthead should give way to the apel- 
lation, “rewrite editors.” 


EALIZING that students go to 

high school for an education, I 
still feel that high school journalism 
should not provide an extensive set-up 
of specialists comparable to the metro- 
politan sheet. If copyreaders are given 
editorships, they should be made to 
feel that after they have edited copy, it 
is ready for print. Too often students 
want to be assigned to the staff room 
instead of study room for a daily pe- 
riod, to give surcease to class work. 
Staff work is an extra-curricular activity 
as we know, and staff members should 





be expected to do the major portion of 
their work outside of school time, just 
as the football player and club member 
put in their time after school hours. 

While not an actual problem, keeping 
the editorial column as animated as the 
news page requires constant applica- 
tion. Editorials can and should be as 
timely as news. Our feature editor, re- 
sponsible for the assignment of edi- 
torials, is instructed to glean from each 
“daily” one editorial possibility based 
on the news. By this method editorials 
of comment, interpretation, persuasion, 
criticism and reform, appreciation, en- 
tertainment find their way into the 
“Chronicle” in this order of importance 
and balance, which we stress. “Don’t 
sermonize” is our constant plea to edi- 
torial writers. 

Deadlines. For reporters covering 
either spot or beat news, we expect 
the story to be turned in before classes 
begin the morning after the event has 
taken place. 

Linotypers expect all copy for a cer- 
tain issue to be in not later than noon 
two days before the issue for which it 
is intended. This is necessary in order 
that all material is set up and proof- 
read for the editor-in-chief, who makes 
up the dummy after school two days in 
advance. 

The editor-in-chief submits his dum- 
my and headlines to the adviser before 
school the day before publication; the 
pages are okayed and sent to the print 
shop where the form must be assmbled, 
page-proofed and sent to the press by 
11 o’clock. Make-ready done, and press 
proof submitted, 3,000 impressions 
must be run on the cylinder press by 
3 o'clock. The double sheet is halved 
and the papers distributed the follow- 
ing morning. 

Obviously, if these deadlines are not 
observed, somewhere along the line 
“doubling up” is necessary and sacri- 
fices or compromises are in order. 

Another problem that presents itself 
at the beginning of each semester is to 
get enough capable writers to volunteer 
for straight news coverage. We en- 
courage staff members to select their 
field of writing and, invariably, they 
want to write sports, features or col- 
umns. When these departments are 
full there is nothing for Tom, Dick and 
Harry but straight news, in spite of 
repeated statements that the news re- 
porter is the salt of the staff, the foun- 
tain from which all news gushes forth, 
the backbone of the paper. 


To stimulate interest along these 
lines, a year ago a contest was held, 
lasting a month. The title “associate 
editor” was to be shared by the best 
writer of outstanding news events. The 
major events of the month were written 
and the leading stories judged. By 
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elimination a 3A staff member, last 
semester’s editor-in-chief, won. It was 
felt at the time that the contest did 
more harm than good because of the 
ill feeling created among the seniors. 


ee our policy of selecting staff 

members is said to be by ap- 
pointment, it is my conviction that the 
major positions are “taken” by the 
students themselves, rather than given 
by the adviser. Reliability, ability and 
performance are the prime factors that 
project the leaders-to-be into the exec- 
utive roles. Reliability stands out, in 
my estimation, as the most important 
criterion. If a staff member develops 
a reputation for possessing the three 
virtues mentioned, he virtually pro- 
motes himself to a major position. 

Paradoxically, when it came to staff 
organization two years ago no individ- 
ual stood out among the five eligible 
for editor-in-chief. The five members 
were asked to lock themselves in the 
staff room and elect the editor. Re- 
sult: five editors-in-chief. Here was an 
opportunity for the students to elect 
their own leader, but they preferred let- 
ting the adviser make the choice. 

Our staff positions change in rank 
almost every semester to fit the abilities 
of the different staffmen. For instance, 
last semester the student next in line to 
editor-in-chief was peculiarly fitted to 
make assignments, the position ordinar- 
ily carrying the title “news editor.” He 
was given the associate editorship, sim- 
ply exchanging titles with the copyread- 
er, who became news editor. This sem- 
ester co-editors are in style because one 
boy is adapted to make-up work and 
printing, rather than writing, while the 
other editor supervises the literary con- 
tent. On several other occasions we 
have had a 4B student as editor-in- 
chief, promoting him to general man- 
ager in his 4A semester. The general 
manager is in charge of the literary and 
business staffs. 


Staff members are required to main- 
tain the same scholastic standards as 
any other student who takes part in 
extra-curricular or inter-scholastic ac- 
tivities, 

Ordinarily, the business staff is not 
associated with the dynamic progress 
of the paper unless it is guided by an 
inspired manager or adviser. The 
change from a weekly to a “daily” has 
given our business staff and room rep- 
resentatives enough daily work to make 
them as much a part of the organization 
as any other member of the entire staff. 
Particularly in these years of lean cir- 
culation, they have been busy thinking 
of schemes and contests to interest the 
readers and non-subscribers. 


A constructive piece of work was 
done by a former “Chronicle” advertis- 
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SOME SPEAKERS 


Who Will Address Meetings at 
THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 


ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Arthur S. Draper, Editor “The Literary Digest”—“Interpreting 
the News.” 

Arthur S. Flemming, Executive Director, United States Society—“Teach- 
ing Intelligent Reading of the Newspapers in a Course of 
Journalism.” 


Hon. F. Trubee Davison, President, The American Museum of Natural 
History—“What Science Has to Offer the Periodical Press.” 


John Bakeless, Assistant Professor of Journalism, New York University, 
and author of “Magazine Making”—“What Magazine Material In- 
terests Your Student Body?” 


Allen H. Seed, Jr., Civic Secretary, The City Club of New York— 
“Writing Sales Producing Advertising.” 


Gilbert T. Hodges, Member Executive Board of “The New York Sun”— 
“The Modern Newspaper and Advertising.” 


John Clyde Oswald, Managing Director, New York Employing Printers 


Association—“Printing Problems.” 

John E. Allen, Editor, “The Linotype News”—‘‘How You Can Improve 
the Make-up of Your Publication.” 

Hugh Kelly, McGraw-Hill Book Company—“School Publication Work 
As a Preparation for Book Publishing.” 

John E. Stempel, Copy Editor, “The New York Sun”—‘News Tips 
for Your School Publication.” 

Nellie B. Sergent, Author of “Younger Poets,” an Anthology of 


American Student Verse—“Poetry in American Schools.” 


Sylvia Rosen, The Comet Press—‘‘Preparation of Copy and Instructions 


for the Printer.” 





ing manager, in working out a sliding 
scale rate sheet for advertising, which 
is now in use. By this method, advertis- 
ers are given enormous cuts if they con- 
tract for space over a period of sem- 
esters. 

Esprit de corps is maintained among 
staff members by the following fea- 
tures: (1) A semesterly banquet at 
which outgoing staffmen are honored, 
awards given, candidates of honorary 
journalistic society inducted, and alum- 
ni staffmen are feted. (2) Visits to 
newspaper and engraving plants. (3) 
Outings, athletic tourneys, roller skat- 
ing parties. (4) Weekly selection of 
three best stories appearing in “Chron- 
icle.” (5) Column-inch record; a quan- 
tity value in terms of the total number 
of column inches each writer has ac- 
cumulated during the semester, with a 
prize to the leader. (6) Distribution of 
staff press pins after members have had 
150 column inches printed. 


" may be interesting to note that the 
page editor on the weekly, who 
wrote headlines and made up his page 
in addition to writing and directing 
the page content, has given way to the 
specialist on the “daily” staff. We have 
found it necessary to have one boy han- 
dle make-up and headlines. another on 
assignments, another to concentrate on 
copyreading, etc. At the same time, 
staffmen whose duties are not strictly 
of a writing nature are expected to take 
assignments in order to “keep on being 
journalists.” 

I am hopeful that other schools will 
“break away from the weekly,” that we 
may have competition and so standard- 
ize the “daily.” Advisers might con- 
sider dividing their present weekly into 
half or quarter sizes, and determine 
printing costs. I believe that the fas- 
cination of publication work increases, 
among students and advisers alike, with 
the frequency of editions. 
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Trends In Journalism Courses 


(Continued from page 3) 


lines of journalism courses whenever 
opportunity offered. For the last two 
years, in connection with the prepara- 
tion of the official Pennsylvania course 
in Journalistic English, that will be 
ready for printing by next June, an 
effort has been made to obtain courses 
from various states and cities for analy- 
sis and comparison. The deplorably 
few published articles that bring to- 
gether loose threads and tendencies 
have been examined. Of value also 
have been reports and studies in the 
field of professional journalism. 


4 pre: period of severe stress through 
which the schools have been pass- 
ing has suddenly made it seem expedi- 
ent to admit the school publication and 
the journalism course into the curricu- 
lum more generally and more em- 
phatically than ever before. The neces- 
sity of the moment, however, does not 
mean the principles underlying that 
type of activity are more sound and 
more surely far-reaching in possibili- 
ties than before. Its educative poten- 
tialities have always been inherent, and 
long ago it might have served as a 
powerful integrating factor for whole 
school systems, and as an almost ideal 


means of selling the idea of education 
to all communities. 


Fo the high-school pupils, it is safe 
to say the school publication and 
the journalism course of the new day 
will, together, be a finding course, filled 
with previously undeveloped cultural 
values of limitless scope rather than a 
mere course in composition. We have 
been concerned more with writing as a 
skill than with thought and the pupil 
himself. 

For the curriculum, such work will 
be the first practical basis for evolving 
the inevitable “fusion” course plan to 
break down the walls now separating 
the content and the point of view of 
each course from all the others. 

For the school itself, that field will 
serve as one of the mighty factors in 
the program of Public Relations that 
has been born one hundred years too 
late. 


All of this means that, at the last, 
the pupil, whose needs and interests 
should have been the great considera- 
tion at first, will come into his New 


Deal. 


The school press and courses of 
study allied with it have been exerting 
a real influence upon the general con- 
ception of the whole high-school cur- 
riculum. Hence high-school journalism 
as a field has played its part in laying 
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the background for far-reaching re- 
forms in courses of study. But it has 
played that part unwittingly. Like the 
rest of the educational world, we who 
are interested in school journalism have 
been stupidly taking too much for 
granted. 

Gradually, with the establishment of 
the school publication, came courses of 
study in various phases of journalism. 
This expansion could mean ultimately 
but one big conception: the school press 
activity and its allied courses must be 
reconstructed and advanced on the 
basis of the creative viewpoint of educa- 
tion. Conscious planning must now de- 
rive the values that heretofore were 
either incidental outcomes, or vague, 
implied promises. Obviously, the crea- 
tive point of view of education must 
have its inception in, and revolve 
around, the curriculum. Journalism 
must provide a channel for approach- 
ing that end. 


N these United States, high schools 

and colleges included, more than 
8,000 courses of study in journalism 
are already functioning. In at least 
3,000 high schools, those courses are 
officially accredited under the head of 
either English or journalism. They are 
assurance that the high-school journal- 
ism course of tomorrow will be the first 
feasible channel through which ll 
courses can be seen to have relation- 
ships in common and can be woven to 
gether into an educational tapestry full 
of vital meaning,—a culturalized and 
liberalized curriculum. 


Some courses in journalism are evi- 
dence of those possibilities because they 
contain viewpoints, objectives and ma- 
terials that indicate such trends. But 
they do not point out as specifically as 
they might the wide range of thought, 
activity, and subject matter capable of 
focusing and fusing such educational 
outcomes as transcend mere techniques, 
knowledges, and skills. 

This departure from the traditional, 
“hermetically-sealed” or “‘compartmen- 
tal” point of view regarding high-school 
courses of study, is notably illustrated 
in the new curriculum plans being de- 
veloped in the Horace Mann School. 
Certainly, because of the nature and 
title of the course itself, we must con- 
tinue to teach techniques, knowledges, 
and skills, but the greatest possibilities 
for utilizing the mechanics of the course 
are conspicuous by their absence. The 
commonplace assignment predominates, 
merely as a medium for practice in the 
techniques which can be taught just 
as surely through a broader, cultural 


prograin, as by means of the usual as- 
signment on the motor accident or the 
stray dog in the corridor. 

The cultural program of the really 
great newspaper or magazine, if we 
catch sight of the correlative implica- 
tions in its content, is not only a clear- 
ing house for highly selected material 
reporting and interpreting the world’s 
activity, but it actually integrates that 
world for the writer who understands 
what he is doing, and for the thinking 
reader. Translated into the high-school 
field, this truth pertains, in some de- 
gree, to the course in journalism, which 
should know no limits in subject matter. 

For the amateur, then, directed fu- 
sion or integration is necessary. The 
high-school student, writing for his 
journalism class or for the school pub- 
lication, must be guided each step of 
the way, if he is to see the close rela- 
tionship of all courses and depart- 
ments to one another. Then he will 
have mastered the first step in under- 
standing the integrating possibilities of 
each issue as a whole. In this sense al- 
ready, the new course in school jour- 
nalism has begun, in spots, to weave 
into the texture of units of work the 
cross-section materials that correlate the 
several fields in the school, and in the 
world outside. 


HAT is the nature of some of the 
units that serve this purpose? 

At random, let us glance through 
several of the courses. 

We find a unit on reading, with ac- 
tivity suggestions calling for reading 
as much material as possible along the 
line of the student’s major interest. 
Another activity suggests wide reading 
in the general background of journal- 
ism. JI can think of no cultural field 
that would not meet the student’s gaze 
in that plan, for which a long biblio- 
graphy is offered, including biogra- 
phies of great editors, and books deal- 
ing with the historical influence of 
newspapers and magazines. 

More specifically, at another point, 
American history, in major periods, i 
outlined as it relates to the expansion 
of journalism and the leadership of 
great editors and statesmen. Here we 
have character building by implication, 
to say nothing of national principles 
and the fundamentals of citizenship. 
In another unit, world history and the 
evolution of science are approached. 

A number of courses call for field 
trips of every sort, with written reports 
prepared for publication. I don’t know 
any subject that could be excluded 
here. A few call for interviews with 
various school officials, department 
heads, and outside professional busi- 
ness men as to objectives or outcomes 
of various subjects in the curriculum. 


(Continued on page 11) 
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The Elementary School Publication as A 


Means of Developing Character Traits 


By JOHN MILLIGAN 
William Campbell School, South River, New Jersey 


HE elementary publications 

field has possibilities far be- 
yond the comprehension or the 
probabilities of any other school 
press field as this article by Mr. 
Milligan vividly portrays. Elemen- 
tary principals and advisers are 
really developing their papers into 
projects that the entire 
range of educational experience. 
The editor of a metropolitan daily 
would be amazed at the revelations 
of incidents similar to those which 
are told here. The school publica- 
tion as an educational procedure is 
a job in itself if our advisers will 
visualize it as such rather than as 


cover 


an imitation of a daily paper. 


, -¢ ¥ 


NY talk on Character Education 

should begin with the state- 

ment that “we are living in a 
rapidly changing world.” But I am 
not going to begin with that; for I am 
tired of hearing it. I sometimes think 
that I shall someday rise upon hearing 
it, and,—forgetting that trait, self-re- 
straint, which becomes teachers—plant 
a solid blow on the jaw of the speaker. 
What speech have you heard recently 
or what book on social problems have 
you read which has not worried you 
with that ever-recurring statement? I 
repeat: I am tired of it. Even if it be 
true, I do not want to hear it—for a 
while at least; and if I say it you may 
hit me on the jaw. 

As a matter of fact this world—I 
mean this physical world which re- 
volves every twenty-four hours, and ro- 
tates about the sun once a year—does 
not change rapidly when measured by 
the stick which man calls time. The 
sun is in the sky overhead now and 
in twenty-four hours it will be there 
again. In the words of John Bur- 
roughs: 


“The stars come nightly to the sky, 
The tidal wave into the sea.” 


All this is in accordance with a seem- 
ingly unchangeable law. Through all 
of written history, at least, these things 
have happened so; and I am prepared 
to believe that they go on happening 
so until long after you and I have re- 
turned to the dust from whence we 
sprang. 

It seems, then, that the physical 
world operates according to never 
changing law. From that, it seems to 
me, we might hazard a guess that there 
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are certain values in life which are un- 
changeable. One of these values, I 
hold, is the right of every man to his 
own opinion. I fly in the face of many 
worthy psychologists and sociologists, 
perhaps, when I reduce these values to 
traits and say that we, as teachers, 
ought to direct our efforts toward the 
development of them in our boys and 
girls. 

If you require me to be specific, then 
[ will be. I say that yesterday, today 
end forever the world demands people 
who are honest; people who are truth- 
ful; and, above all, people who have 
the spirit of service. The last is the 
trait of co-operation. I recently read a 
statement that the trait of industrious- 
ness would, as likely as not in the near 
future, become a vice rather than a vir- 
tue. Perhaps, so, but can not an indus- 
trious people get the work of the world 
done more quickly than a people which 
lacks that trait; thus freeing themselves 
for worthwhile pursuits in cultural 
fields? No, it seems far better to me 
to go too far in attempting to develop 
such traits as I have mentioned, than 


to let other adverse traits develop as 
they will develop just as the field not 
sown with good seed will grow weeds. 
For a better tomorrow, then, I favor 
more honesty and fewer crooks; more 
truth and fewer lies; more co-operation 
and less cut-throat competition; more 
Lincolns and fewer Booths. 


UT I did not come here to give 

you a lecture on present day 
morals. So if you will pardon that 
lengthy introduction, I will get down 
to brass tacks and show you how the 
elementary school newspaper may con- 
tribute to the growth of the child. In 
this, too, I shall be specific. With your 
permission, I shall recall how it has 
helped boys and girls in our school to 
grow. And may I, in citing these, de- 
part from my topic somewhat to show, 
if I can, that your school newspaper 
may do more than just develop traits; 
it may bring out in the boy or girl 
that creative spark which, I believe, 
smoulders in every human breast; it 
may cause him to think more beautiful 
thoughts—for, “as a man thinketh in 





PROGRAM 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AT THE C. S. P. A. 
CONVENTION 
Friday, March 15 


2:30 P. M.—General Meetings: 
Greetings: 


Joseph M. Murphy, Director of the Columbia Scholastic Press 


Association. 


DeWitt D. Wise, Associate Editor, “The School Press Review.” 


Representatives from State Press Associations. 


Speakers: 


Bertha B. Lawrence, Trenton Central High School, Trenton, N. J. 
—“Standards for the Elementary Paper.” 
A. R. Meeker Company Representative, Newark, N. J—‘‘The Art 


of Mimeographing a School Magazine.” 
Ruth Hubbard, Northwest School, Hartford, Conn.—“The Printed 


Newspaper.” 
Staff Representatives: 


Elizabeth, N. J.—‘Editing the Sport Page.” 
New York City—“Four Types of Editorials and How to Write 


Them.” 


Connecticut—“Feature Articles.” 

Trenton, N. J.—‘‘How To Increase Circulation.” 
Maplewood, N. J.—“Selecting a Good News Item.” 
South River, N. J.—‘‘What To Illustrate and How.” 





his heart, so is he.” 

Raymond annoyed everyone by teas- 
ing, playing pranks and so on. Then 
the Press Club was formed and Ray- 
mond got the job of editor-in-chief. 
Within a month we had a new Ray- 
mond. He became one of the most re- 
sponsible and serious-minded pupils in 
the building. He used his sense of 
humor to advantage instead of finding 
an outlet for it in mischievous pranks. 
All Raymond needed was a vitally im- 
portant job to be done—and the news- 
paper filled the bill. 

I think this poem, written by Ray- 
mond, is quite good for an eighth 
grader. It shows also that Raymond 
can think seriously. 


Where Have You Come From? 


Oh, where have the great rocks come 
from? 

Have you, too, come from dust as 
we did? 

Oh, if only you could answer this 
question, 

The question that great men have 
tried in vain to solve. 

But no, you remain silent like the 
dust and tree about you. 

Will no one be able to solve your 
great secret? 


C ELIA is a girl of foreign parentage. 
She had difficulty with her speech, 
and, having never practised, of course 
she could not express herself orally or 
in writing. During any period when 
reading or writing were the subjects be- 
ing studied, Celia spent her time in 
giggling and in being silly generally. 
But one day Celia showed her true self. 
The teacher was reading “The Rainy 
Day” by Longfellow. Suddenly Celia 
cried out, “Oh, please don’t read poems 
like that. I can’t stand them.” She 
was really touched. The teacher in- 
vited Celia to join the Press Club. 
Celia did, and like Raymond, she be- 
came most dependable and stopped her 
silly actions. Morever, she began to 
write poetry herself. This is one which 
she did as an eighth grader. 
Grass in the Morning 

When you get up in the morning, 

The green grass is full of wonderful 

colors. 

The blades stand straight like brave 

little soldiers. 

And the dew touches their shoulders. 

You then wish you had dainty feet 

like a fairy 

So you could dance and skip lightly 

among them, 

Still not hurt their tiny bodies 

And have a nice time on an early 

summer morning. 

The other day the poem below came 
from her. I leave it to you to judge 
if there is not evidence of continued 
growth in expression. 


Ten 


Weeping Willow Tree 

Oh little tree, little tree 

Won’t you please tell me, 

Why you always weep. 

You never seem to hear or see 

What’s going on about you or on 
the street. 

Your head is always bowed down, 

As if you’re looking for something 
that must be found. 

Oh little tree, little tree 

Is it that deep a secret 

That you can’t tell me. 

If you will always keep your head 
so low 

And always shake it to and fro 

You will have to tell me not 

For your secret will be out. 

Little tree, you will see 

That I know you’re just a 

Weeping Willow Tree. 


ROBABLY the most outstanding 

case is that of Frances. Regard- 
ing her the teacher says, “Frances is 
certainly a case to speak about. She 
has developed more this last year than 
any one person I know. Her whole at- 
titude seems to have changed. Sev- 
eral evenings I’ve come in and found 
her here working on school work after 
I’ve come up from Minstrel practice; 
so you know that it was quite late. 


“She takes every responsibility so 
seriously now, that I hardly recognize 
her as the girl.” 


This is what Frances has to say for 


herself. 


“When I was younger, little did I 
understand how very important a good 
education is to help one get along well 
in life. Before I came to Campbell 
School I had no idea of becoming an 
interesting object to human life. I 
felt that I could never be any one of 
any importance. Then I got Miss Man- 
tell as my seventh grade teacher. This 
was the first time I was asked to write 
a composition. I did and got compli- 
mented for it. I was proud just like 
any other human being would be. The 
more I wrote the more I got compli- 
mented. Later I joined the Press Clut 
which has helped me a great deal. This 
year I joined the Press Club again and 
was elected president. Now I realize 
how very important it is to study now 
to be outstanding. So I raise my hat 
to Miss Mantell for helping me to 
write as my report card marks show.” 


7 HERE are little girls like Shirley 
in every classroom, so I am sure 
you will recognize her when I describe 
her to you. 

She is a small, quiet child, one of 
the youngest in her class. Her man- 
ners are perfect, her work is always 
finished on time, and although she is 
no: a brilliant scholar, hard work and 


good behavior kept her in the upper 
half of the class. 

When practically all of the children 
joined school clubs, Shirley did not 
wish to become a member of any ot 
them. Art, Music, Dancing, Athletics, 
Dramatics—did not appeal to her, and 
she was too timid to join a club for 
the social side alone. 

Her teachers, noticing that she was 
too unassuming and was in danger of 
becoming an extreme intravert, mark- 
ed her report card, “Shirley is very rz- 
tiring. She needs to assert herself 
more.” Perhaps she would understand, 
and try to emerge from her shell. 

But it was the Press Club that made 
the change in Shirley. As soon as this 
club was organized, her teachers real- 
ized that this was the opportunity the 
child needed. She was interested in 
writing and required no coaxing to 
join this club. 

Announcements that she, as a rep 
resentative of the club, had to make 
to the class, never daunted her. She 
had something of importance to say 
and never minded standing before the 
class to say it. Motivated by the news- 
paper, her writing which had _ been 
good became even better. At last she 
had found a means of self-expression. 


From that time on Shirley changed. 
Of course, she is not an aggressive 
person. We would not want her to 
be. But she has added a touch of 
something to her personality that makes 
her a delightful child. She is no 
longer the timid, backward, too quiet 
little girl, but a wide awake somebody 
who serves her class and serves it well. 


I said in the beginning that I would 
show how the elementary school news- 
paper may contribute to the develop- 
ment of proper character traits, and 
also bring about a greater degree of 
personality development. From what 
I have said, is this true? I think so. 
Raymond developed these traits, and 
practiced them: perseverence, co-oper- 
ation. Celia took a more serious at- 
titude toward her school work. Frances 
learned that she could accept responsi- 
bility. Shirley became more indepen- 
dens. The all-round personality and 
character growth is indefinable; but it 
ic there. I think any fair-minded per- 
son would agree to that. In addition 
I have shown, as I said, that the school 
paper will serve to bring out the cre- 
ative in children. 

I am aware that there are other ac- 
tivities which may do this just as well, 
and maybe better, than the _ school 
paper. In the cases named, however, 
other activities had not appealed to 
these boys and girls named here. The 
school paper did appeal to them and 
furnished the means whereby they 
grew. 
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Trends In Journalism Courses 


(Continued from page 8) 


To find a common ground viewpoint 
here would be of extreme interest and 
value. 

You see, the pupil is led to discover 
in all around him, vital relationships 
that do not seem to exist on the surface 
of life. The social sciences are all inter- 
woven. 

Modern educational developments 
are reverting to the needs and the view- 
point of the pupil and substituting the 
phrase “To learn” for the older phrase 
“To study.” The techniques must soon 
hecome merely incidental to the greater 
overtones called the cultural. Do I 
minimize the importance of good writ- 
ing? Not at all. Good writing comes 
only through interest. 

The general method in the courses is 
“laboratory,” and all modern means of 
communication are creeping in. The 
day of relying upon the textbook only, 
with chapter assignments, has passed, 
giving way to materials brought in from 
everywhere. 

To summarize these phases, we may 
say the objective is to learn; the field 
(materials of instruction) is the world 
and all that is therein; the activities are 
legion; the method is that of science; 
the outcome is vision, scope, horizon, 
integration of meanings, oneness with 


life itself. 


B* implication, the foregoing covers 
much of what I would say as re- 
gards the “fusion course” idea. The 
course itself, dipping as it does into 
all fields, is beginning to clear its 
merged products through the publica- 
tion. Immediately, teachers and patrons 
alike see practical relationships for the 
first time. Public Relations problems 
are less difficult, and even the Latin 
compartment realizes that Shakespeare 
once did something or other about a 
man named Julius Caesar. Without the 
co-operation of all concerned, then, 
why could not the deliberate steps tak- 
en toward fusion courses in a given 
school system be reported step by step 
in the school publication? This would 
aid in the evolution of the new curri- 
culum in which all subjects shall be one 
in vision, while performing their sepa- 
rate functions in units of work found 
necessary in the progress on a major 
educational project involving the whole 
school. 


It is all in the cards, as I attempt an 
airplane view of the courses of study 
lying before me, and contemplate the 
possibilities in the field of school jour- 
nalism, whether they be crystal clear 
in those courses or not. 
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Bene foregoing presents only snap 
shots from here and there; little 


glimpses of what is going on or likely 
to happen. If I have related them at 
all, they serve as tributaries to an un- 
derlying stream of thought, sweeping 
on into a changing civilization, with its 
fusion curriculum carrying new genera- 
tions of humanity into real life situa- 
tions. These situations are practical 
and cultural, and can be realized 
through this trinity of activities: the 
course in journalism; the school pub- 
lication; the English class. The last 
of these is the greatest, and shall al- 
ways be first in possibilities, because 
the other two—I’ll go further—because 
all other subjects and activities must 
be woven into its meshes. 


Dr. Holland D. Roberts, Public Re- 


lations Chairman for the English Sec- 
tion of the Vermon: Ssate Teachers’ 
Association, at an annual meeting just 
a year ago, said this: 

“In the new school of the dawning 
new day, the English teacher inevitably 
takes the leadership, for there is no 
complete civilized human activity that 
does not include communication of 
thought and feeling and the apprecia- 
tion of literature. He must increasingly 
prepare himself to initiate the recon- 
struction of the school and of society. 
He, alone, touches the whole school 
every day in all its phases, and he alone 
holds the keys to progress.” 

If this be true, and I firmly believe it 
is, the school press and the course in 
journalism of tomorrow will be “Open 
Sesames” to progress in the hands of 
the “new” English teacher. 

(Adapted from address before Journalism 
Conference, National Council of Teachers 
of English, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
November 30, 1934.) 





Announcing .. 


A Series of Meetings Comprising a COMPLETE 
COURSE on 


The YEARBOOK or ANNUAL 


at the 


Eleventh Annual Convention 
of the 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
Columbia University, New York City 
March 14-15-16, 1935 
In connection with the new Division of Yearbooks and Annuals 
which will conduct its first contest this year (deadline, July 1, 1935— 
ratings announced, October 1, 1935) a series of meetings to be con- 
ducted by experienced Yearbook Advisers and Publishers, will be held 
during the annual Convention of the C. S. P. A. Following is a list of 
the talks and topics in the proposed symposium. This is an opportunity 
for your editors to secure a complete course in yearbook writing, editing, 
make-up and publishing just as they are about to approach the most 
critical part of their work. Speakers will be announced on the final pro- 


gram. 


Changes may occur in the arrangement of meetings but the 


following is substantially the outline now being planned. 
Meetings follow the general program of the CONVENTION. 


(See attached sheet for elaboration of topics below) 


— 


ing the Staff. 


Nm 


ous issue for criticism. 


Thursday, March 14, 2:30 P. M.—Planning the Annual and Organiz- 


Thursday, March 14, 3:30 P M.—Annuals Clinic—Bring your previ- 


3. Friday, March 15, 2:30 P. M.—Fixing the Budget—specifications for 
the printer, photographer, engraver and cover. 
4. Friday, March 15, 3:30 P. M.—Detailing the specifications—the rec- 


ommendation chart. 


uw 


Friday, March 15, 4:30 P. Mi—What the Craftsmen expect from the 


Staff; What the Staff expects from the Craftsmen. 
Saturday, March 16, 10:00 A. M.—Roundtables: 


POND 


The editorial plan of the Annual. 

Book Printing, Typography, and Layout. 

Getting the Most from Photographs and Engravings. 

The Business End—Advertising, Circulation, Bookkeeping. 











Circulation Troubles 


By B. J.R. STOLPER 


Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


NEWSPAPER—any newspaper—can be made 
A a thundering success by means so simple, it’s 

astonishing that there are any failures at all. 
The thing depends on one little fact. Here it is: 


Find enough people to want your paper, and presto 
—you have influence, power, and even money in the 
bank! 

Obvious? I wonder. Look at it this way: 

What's a school paper for? Why is it published? 


For money? For personal glory? In the interests 
of a clique? Whom is it for? The pupils? The 
teachers? The cause of education? Find the one 
right answer, the immediate answer to those ques- 
tions, and you'll come close to explaining the cause 
of your paper’s success or failure. 


By and large, students and teachers connected with 
the school paper running it like any other school 
activity, are under pressure to feel that uplift and 
education come first, and other outcomes a flabby 
fifth or sixth. Speaking bluntly, that’s where the 
flaw lies. For even uplift and education, admirable 
in themselves, have to be rooted in the solid, every- 
day, food-and-water kind of procedure. Especially 
is this true where school newspapers are concerned. 


If it is to live, the paper must have backing. Be- 
fore it can have followers, it must have readers. Be- 
fore it has influence, it must have circulation. The 
newspaper in this country is one of the world’s few 
remaining democratic institutions. School editors and 
advisers occasionally forget this fact. For while 
teachers in math, French, biology and so forth can 
pin a fellow down to particular readings in particular 
textbooks and make him like ’em, there’s nobody on 
earth who can force a chap to read, write, or buy the 
school paper unless he wants to. 

Where the ordinary staff falls down is in the kind 
of paper they get out, and the means they take to 
force it down one’s throat, so to speak. Certainly 
growling about lack of school spirit won’t do it, nor 
black looks because people don’t “loosen up.” 


S I see it, the problem is not theoretical, but 
practical; not educational, but commercial. Here 
are two successful examples in the field: 

Historically, the newspaper is about two hundred 
years old. In that time, you’d imagine, all the tricks 
of making a paper pay would have been discovered. 
You’d think that form, size, appearance, certainly 
would have been standardized. And yet not ten 
years ago an enterprising newspaper man broke on 
the world with a new form—the tabloid—and cleaned 
up millions. Why was that? He had figured out 
that there must be an enormous public who wanted 
convenience combined with sensationalism. I don’t 
argue that this way should be yours and would solve 
your problem. I simply point out that it was readers 
he aimed at to get him such success as he wanted. 


The other example is this: For forty years we had 
known that the Sunday newspaper was too large, too 
bulky, too unwieldy. No human being had been 
known to read the whole of even one Sunday news- 
paper during the day of rest. Everybody agreed 
there was too much Sunday paper Sundays. And yet 
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five years ago still another Sunday pa- 
per appeared on a crowded market— 
and cleaned up. Some alert chap had 
reasoned that lots of people wanted just 
news in their newspaper, and not the 
usual magazine - picture - gallery-joke- 
book-encyclopedia sort of thing. It was 
his readers’ taste he was probing for; 
and apparently he struck it right. 
Not to labor the point—you read 
what you’re interested in, others read 
what they’re interested in. Coax ’em, 
perhaps; but certainly don’t drive ’em. 


HE first duty of your newspaper 

should be not to educate nor in- 
form people about what you want them 
to know. Your job should be to find 
out what they want to know—and then 
tell it to them. If you’ve a nose for 
news you won’t find it hard to be three 
jumps ahead, and to guess right. Give 
your readers sparkling new information 
on what they would want to ask about 
if they knew what they wanted to ask 


about. Is that a bit involved? Think 
it over. 


In making up the school newspaper, 
the first thing the staff should take into 
account is the kind of reading matter 
the student body would be interested 
to have in the columns. What the prin- 
cipal, the faculty or the parents want 
should come in, shall we say, a poor 
second. 


And what items will the readers who 
make up the student body consider 
worth while? Why, almost any and 
every kind of event that’s recently tak- 
en place in the life around the school, 
social, scholastic, athletic, dramatic, etc. 
What the paper plays up in its head- 
lines will depend as much on the kind 
of school it’s in, as on the events them- 
selves. 


In some schools more interest will be 
displayed in some things than in others. 
In a commercial and manual-training 
school, shop events, typewriting speed 
rates and so on, will hold the peak of 
attention. In a liberal arts school, 
books, dances, art, music may be the 
news of supreme interest. But in all 
schools, the events in the lives of the 
pupils themselves, the pictures and 
movies they’re fond of, the books they 
read, the people they know, the jokes 
they play on each other, the relations 
between them and their teachers, the 
social doings and rivalries, the athletics 
and hobbies, the clubs and schools poli- 
tics—all these are items the school pub- 
lic will want to know about. Tell them 
these, and they will support your paper 
and keep on supporting it. After a 
while you'll be on a sound footing. 
Then you can begin to pick and choose 
from among your own pet likes and dis- 
likes—but be careful!—and slip over 
this or tother kind of persuasion. 
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THE ELEVENTH 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 


of 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
Offers 
Three Programs Planned Especially for Advisers 


I— 


Chairman: 


Miss Florence B. Barber, Secretary-Treasurer, Columbia 


Scholastic Press Advisers Association. 


Theme: 


Translating Phases of Art Into School Publications 


1. “Practical Creative Art and the School Publication.” 
Nura: artist, designer, author, and publisher. 
2. “Artistic Criticism and the School Publication.” 


Mr. John Martin, dance critic of “The New York Times.” 


3. “Forum.” 


IIl.— 


Chairman: Mr. Lambert Greenawalt, President, Columbia Scholastic 


Press Advisers Association. 


Business Meeting of Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association. 
1. “Resume of Activities: March, 1934, to March, 1935.” 
Miss Florence B. Barber, Secretary-Treasurer. 
2. “How to Deal With Your Printer.” 
Mr. Charles F. Troxell, Adviser, “Frankford Highway,” 
Frankford High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


3. “Discussion” 


a. Management Problems. 
b. New Techniques of School Press versus Professional 
Journalism Traditions. 
4. “Prospects and Announcements.” 


III.— 


Chairman: Mr. Lambert Greenawalt, President, Columbia Scholastic 


Press Advisers Association. 


Theme: 


Recent and Progressive Trends in School Publications 


1. “A Director Interprets Them” 
Mr. Joseph Murphy, Director, Columbia Scholastic Press 


Association. 


“A Staff Member Puts Them Into Practice” 
Mr. James Harrison, Assistant Editor, “The White and 
Gold,” Woodbury High School, Woodbury, N. J. 


*An Adviser Tests Them” 


A faculty adviser for Special Issue under Tercentenary and 
United Front Program. 


“Forum” 


He> a queer test of the success 


of your paper. If most people 
who are not connected with your school 
are bored to death with your newspa- 
per and nearly everything in it, you’re 
all right. That’s striking proof that you 
will continue to spread and increase in 
circulation and influence where those 
matter most—right in your school! 
That’s where your readers are, and 
that’s where your success lies. The 
more local you are, the better off you'll 
be. A _ school newspaper which is 
planned to be read by many schools 
is assured of failure at the outset. 


Every newspaper has its own par- 
ticular public. In New York, Repub- 
licans read the “Herald-Tribune,” rac- 
ing enthusiasts read the “Morning 
Telegraph,” class-conscious workmen 
read the “Daily Worker,” and so on. 
Readers of foreign-language news- 
papers are a close corporation, who not 
only will not, but usually cannot read 
any other paper than their own. The 
same is true, and should be made true, 
for the school newspaper whose suc- 
cess is coldly planned. 

Your school, your crowd, speaks a 

(Continued on page 16) 
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WELCOME--DELEGATES 


to the 11th Annual Convention of the 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


‘cy T IS again our pleasure to en- 

tertain the visiting delegates 
to New York . . . and we take this 
opportunity of assuring them of 
unfailing courtesy, comfort and 
convenience at the famous Mc- 
Alpin. 


“We are centrally located on 
Broadway at Thirty-fourth Street 
near the Empire State Building, 
right in the heart of the shopping 
district and within a short walking 
distance of the Theatrical Section. 
A reduced schedule of rates keeps 
your expenses at a minimum. For 
full information please write Mr. 
H. G. Robinson, Assistant Manager 
of Hotel McAlpin, who will per- 
sonally see to it that delegates 
receive special and _ preferred 
service.” 

JOHN J. WOELFLE, 
Manager. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR DELEGATES 


HOTEL McALPIN 


“The Centre of Convenience” 


BROADWAY at 34th STREET 


New York Ci 


ty 


—_——— 
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Printing and Financing Our Special Editions 


By MARJORIE FREAKES 
“The North Central News”, North Central High School, Spokane, Wash. 


OURNALISM students at North 
J Central are extremely fortunate 
in having right in the building 
with them the largest school print shop 
in the state of Washington. With its 
equipment worth approximately $32,- 
000, it provides training for scores of 
boys and girls interested in vocational 
work besides giving the “news” stu- 
dents a closer contact with the actual 
printing of their paper than they would 
have otherwise. 

Here, under three instructors, head- 
ed by Ernest E. Green, students print 
the weekly paper, two bi-monthly jun- 
ior high school papers and one or two 
yearbooks a semester, in addition to 
work done for school projects and by 
order of the city school board for the 
school district. 

When a special edition is announced, 
it means added work for printing stu- 
dents as well as for the classes in 
“news.” Every line of type is set by 
students, many of the ads written, doz- 
ens of hand-set heads prepared in ad- 
dition to the regular work carried 
along. For the Easter number alone 
last year there were fifty- two cuts cast 
by members of the print shop for il- 
lustration of the advertising section. 


_ the exception of the Book 
Week number our special edi- 
tions this year have been financial as- 
sets rather than an added expense be- 
cause of the increased advertising space 
sold, since, with the last football issue 
we have had four papers in twelve 
months which carried from one to three 
pages of additional advertising. Thus 
it would seem evident that the business 
men appreciated the attractiveness and 
interest-arousing editions, that they be- 
lieved the wider use of them as ad- 
vertising media was justified. 

With Mr. Green as business manager 
for “The News,” all accounts are kept 
by two boys from the commercial de- 
partment. One other boy is in charge 
of collections for all business contracts. 
If, at the end of the year, there is a 
surplus in the newspaper funds, it is 
turned over to the school for some 
worthwhile project. 

Last year an ad staff of three boys, 
working with E. J. Griffen, print shop 
instructor, solicited all the advertising 
for the special edition. This fall with 
a larger staff at work and the reputa- 
tion of the specials already established, 
the adviser found it a simpler matter to 
complete the advertising sections. How- 
ever, the method of selling space was 
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much the same for all the papers. 


A BOUT three weeks in advance of 
the issue, a dummy of the center 
or advertising section is made out. 
Space is ruled off and as much of dec- 
oration as is possible is indicated by 
drawings or pasting on of cuts. For in- 
stance, in the recent football issue, min- 
iature photographs of individual team 
members were pasted on the center of 
the page in two columns. In the Easter 
number the borders were indicated and 
cuts of Easter lilies used. 

With this planned sheet in hand the 
staff works every night after school un- 
til they have sold every inch. No reg- 
ular advertisers are approached as 
there are many firms willing to use the 
columns of a special who will not do 
business with a regular weekly. Pros- 
pective advertisers are approached 
briskly and courteously, and after a 
few of the larger spaces have been sold 
the others go more quickly. 

No free passes from theatres are ac- 
cepted in return for space as “The 
News” finds that the direct business 
transaction is more satisfactory. Even 
groups within the school, such as the 
Athletic Association, the operetta, the 
Parent-Teacher organization, pay for 
their advertising. 


F course, with a print shop fully 

equipped there are some mats 
which can be used for decorations. 
Some of the cuts of the football play- 
ers are from stereotype mats and others 
are linoleum blocks. In many cases 
having a mat at hand to dress up an ad 
sells a larger space. 

The price of regular cuts of photo- 
graphs ranged from three to eight dol- 
lars, except for larger projects like the 
separate pictures of team members, 
which cost a total of fifteen dollars. In 
some cases mats can be purchased from 
the city papers for fifty cents each. 
Advertisers often furnish their own 
copy and cuts. Theatres are always 
anxious to furnish mats with their copy 
and in the case of specials have usually 
increased their advertising space. 

All our cartoons are made from 
chalk plates purchased for a small 
amount. These carrying the picture 
carved by the cartoonist from his draw- 
ing, serve as mats from which a cut is 
cast in the print shop. It took the 
staff artist many tries to perfect this 
method of preparing the mat but now 
it is hard to tell his chalk plate car- 
toon from the engraved one. 


The cut of the library in the Book 


number was expansive but the illustra- 


Right: A small corner of the print 
shop showing the advertising instructor 
and his assistants, who solicit business for 
the additional pages of the Football, 
Easter, and Christmas editions. 


Below: Center section of the eight- 
page Football issue of November 28, 
showing special advertising pages, out- 
lined and illustrated in red. Pictures of 
the football team taken with miniature 
camera. 
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tions of the editorial columns were 
made from drawings transferred to li- 
noleum blocks, this work being super- 
vised by the art instructor, Miss Ethel 
Ashley. 

The printing proceeds in the usual 
way, except, of course, in the cases of 
pages having colored borders or illus- 
trations which have to be run separate- 
ly. Usually the advertising sheets are 
printed early and the editorial page and 
its corresponding one next. 

The editor-in-chief plans the front 
page makeup with the help of the lino- 
type instructor, L. A. Bates, who also 
directs the makeup of the other pages. 
The new headline type purchased this 
year gave the fall issue a more pro- 
fessional appearance. 

Putting all consideration of equip- 
ment aside, there is still the fact re- 
maining that the success of the special 
edition or any regular paper, for that 
matter, hinges on the existence of vital 
news stories and plenty of advertising. 
There are occasions which can support 
a good special edition and which in 
turn can be supported by it. The 
thing is to choose that time wisely and 
then give the readers something attrac- 
tive and worthwhile. 

Aware of the existence of a need 
and occasion for a larger paper, the 
editorial staff, the printers and adver- 
tising solicitors must plan on extra 
hours of hard work to put the things 
over successfully. One such accomp- 
lishment will make the planning of the 
next one easier. 

Upon the completion of one of these 
specials we find that not only have we 
had a variation from the regular rou- 
tine but many of the benefits arising 
from the co-operation between the de- 
partments of the school contributing 
toward the publication. 


Interview Notables 


“Monroe Life” (Rochester, N. Y.) is 
humming two two-column signed 
features lower right and left of a five- 
column front page —_one, an interview 
with Mrs. Roosevelt and the other with 
Christopher Morley a story on a 
book exhibit starting out with “Twenty 
thousand dollars’ worth of old books” 
and leading up to the number of books, 
nine. and a four-page, green, comic 
supplement the “Munrow Goon”. . all 
in one issue then a startling editorial, 
for these days “Drink, It’s Good for 
You”. the beverage suggested was 


milk. 


A news editor with a nose for news 
sat down for a chat in the school library 
and came away with a story for her 
“Frederick High Flier” (Maryland) on 
what boys read as compared with girls 
and how much they read. 
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Circulation 


Troubles 


(Continued from page 13) 


language of its own. You're always 
referring to events which mean a good 
deal to you, and very little to people 
even of your own age in the next state, 
the next county, the next street. Make 
your school newspaper speak your 
school language. Crowd its pages 
with the names of people, pupils and 
teachers, whom you know. Fill your 
columns with events in and about your 
school. 


Let your headlines scream about 
events of immediate importance to your 
school neighbors, to the neglect, if nec- 
essary, of events of wider public im- 
portance, such as national issues and 
even world catastrophes. I know this 
sounds almost heretical, coming, as it 
does, from the faculty adviser of a 
school paper. But it cannot be stressed 
too sharply, from the standpoint of 
practical success, that almost any local 
school issue is more important than 
every national or world event. 


Does this seem to go counter to 
“doing the right thing?” The only 
right thing which this article dis- 
cusses is the right or wrong way to 
keep, and even increase, circulation. As 
for the finer things, with which, in- 
deed, every first rate school newspaper 
is eventually concerned, the trick is the 
hunter’s trick: First catch your hare— 
then you can cook him any way you 
like. First make your newspaper suc- 
cessful. Cast your net for a wide body 
of enthusiastic constant readers. Then, 
when you're sure of them, you may be- 
gin to uplift, educate, use propaganda 
on them, and so on. 

Tosum up. The level headed school 


editor, intent on founding a new paper, 


or on injecting life into the feeble body 
of a half dead old one, should can- 
vass the school, find out what the 
crowd’s interested in—and lay out the 
paper accordingly. 


Column Has Novel Head 


Visitation Convent’s (St. Paul) “Rec- 
ord” gives its school notes under 
“Inside Information.” 


DELEGATES:— 
The Theatre Bureau at The 


Bookstore, located conveniently 
on the Campus in Journalism 
Building, offers C. S. P. A. 
delegates to the 1935 Conven- 
tion, a complete Theatre Ticket 
Service. 

New York City provides the 
best dramatic and musical en- 
tertainment in the World, ac- 
cording to recognized critics. 
Tickets of admission may be 
ordered at the Theatre Bureau 
for all events. 


Seats for the Metropolitan Opera 
and other noteworthy perform- 
ances are available at reduced 
rates. 


THEATRE BUREAU 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
BOOKSTORE 
Journalism Building 


(116 Street and Broadway) 
On The Campus 


The C.S.P.A. at Denver! 
JULY 4, 1935 


a national event 


In connection with the Annual Convention of the National Education 


Association ever since 1926 


The C. S. P. A. Is An AFFILIATED Member of the N.E.A. 


WATCH FOR PROGRAM ANNOUNCEMENT 
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SPECIAL RATES FOR DELEGATES TO THE 
SCHOLASTIC PRESS CONVENTION 


ALSO STUDENTS 
Reservations Now Being Received for Summer 


Senior Students 


European and American Plan 


All Outside Rooms 
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EVERYWHERE everything — and yet on the edge 
where it's not too noisy. Try it next time - + ask for our 
“Business Special.” (1) Room with bath; (2) Hearty 


Breakfast; (3) Delicious dinner: - all for $3.50. 420 WEST 116th STREET 
Write for information on your firm stationery or identity 


yourself when you register and say “‘Business Special" New York City 


HOTEL WELLINGTON 


SS STREET AND 711 AVENUE NEW YORE CITY 


Right on the Campus 


BOSTON « NEW YORK * PROVIDENCE 
COLONIAL LINE 
Special Week End Excursions 


Tickets good leaving Friday or Saturday, Returning, Sunday or Monday 





|  BOSTON—Round Trip $4.50 PROVIDENCE—Round Trip $3.50 
REGULAR FARES 
$4 to BOSTON $3 to PROVIDENCE 
$6 Round Trip $4.50 Round Trip 


ORCHESTRA and DANCING 


Table d’Hote Dinner $1. Outside Staterooms, running water, $1 up 
Phone BArclay 7-1800 


The splendid steamers of this line sail from PIER 11, NORTH RIVER, (foot of 
LIBERTY ST., N. Y. City) Daily and Sunday at 6 P. M. 

















Coming To New York? 


If you are attending the Columbia Convention, March 14-16, 

you will be at The Commodore for The Luncheon on the 

sixteenth—so why not plan to stay here the entire time 
you are in New York? 


LIVE where you can see and enjoy New York to best advantage—in the 
heart of things—yet within easy access to and from Columbia; for it is 
but a short hop on the subway you get right downstairs without going 
outdoors. 


Rooms from $3.00 


Here are a few reasons why you should make this distinctive hotel your 
home, when in New York: 


CONVENIENT location—Right at Grand Central—in the center of mid- 
town activity. Subways and shuttle at the door; offices, shops and theatres 
reached quickly! 

COMFORTABLE rooms—2,000 spacious, light, all open exposure—with 
every convenience, comfort and luxury. 


DELICIOUS food-—As only this famous banquet hotel can serve it. 
Whether you have breakfast (from 25c), luncheon (from 75c) or dinner 
(from $1) in the Station Cafe (Counter and Tables), the Tudor Restaurant 
or the English Grill, you’ll relish and enjoy the superb quality and cooking. 
And—in the English Grill you’ll enjoy dancing to Isham Jones and his 
famous Columbia Broadcasting Orchestra, at dinner or supper. 
ECONOMICAL—Only at The Commodore can you really get so much in 
fine living, plus a fine address, for so little. That is why The Commodore 
is known as New York’s Lowest Priced Better Class Hotel. 


HOTEL COMMODORE 


e EDWARD T. LAWLESS, Manager 
Lexington Ave. at 42nd St.—Right at Grand Central 
Operated by Bowman-Biltmore Hotels Corporation 
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